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No Little Thing by 
Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper. A prize- 
winning novel about 
a priest's struggle 
for his soul. 

(Pub. Price, $3.95) 





Lay Siege to Heaven 
by Louis de Wohi. 
A novel of St. 
Catherine of Siena. 

(Pub. Price, $4.50) 





Immigrant Saint by 
Pietro di Donato. 
A life of St. Frances 
Xovier Cabrini. 
(Pub. Price, $4.95) 





The Love of Learn- 
ing and the Desire 
for God by Dom 


Jean Leciercg, 


OSB. 
(Pub. Price, $5.50) 


Any TWO of These 
NEW BOOKS 


YO URS tor? . 49 cach 


6 Nem eg the best of the new 
Ss. 


@ The cost to you is one low 
price, $2.98 (plus postage). 

®@ Selections are of outstand- 
ing quality. 

@ Monthly you receive a free 
Newsletter. 


@ You may cancel member- 
ship at any time. 


The books described alongside 
are typical of the books selected 
by the hoard headed by Amer- 
ica’s Literary Editor, Fr. Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J. You get these 
books far below the publisher's 
price, at the one low price of 
$2.98 (plus postage and handling 
charge). 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY... 


Unlike other clubs this Club 
imposes no obligation to buy any 
specific number of books in a 
given period. Monthly you will 
receive a Newsletter in which the 
current selection is described in 
advance. If you decide to accept 
the book you do nothing. If you 
choose to reject, substitute or add 
another book to the selection, you 
simply return the card supplied 
with the Newsletter. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


You are invited to become a 
member of the Catholic Book 
Club, the original book cervice 
by mail for Catholics today. You 
merely fill in the coupon below 
specifying which of the two 
books described alongside you 
wish to have as your enrollment 
offer. 


Join Now! Fill in, detach and mail today! 
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Correspondence 





Vets Riding Free? 


Eprror: Your “Veterans’ Rider” (7/8) pro- 
duces this interesting reflection: One often 
hears that the government is going to 
“pour” more money into higher education 
or that the G.I. Bill “costs” the taxpayer 
“x” number of dollars. In talking that way, 
we, lose sight of the fact that, as a result 
of their higher education, these veterans 
and other recipients not only increase our 
national intellectual standards but return 
with interest the government’s expense as 
a result of paying taxes on their increased 
earnings. 

Ricuarp J. Roppy 
Detroit, Mich. 


Southerners and Freud 


Epitor: Fr. Deeves argues (7/15, p. 515) 
that today’s white Southerners “did not cre- 
ate the system; they grew up in it from 
infancy.” La! A good many Germans grew 
up under Hitler. Would not Fr. Deeves be 
somewhat concerned if their toddlers’ train- 
ing caused them to begin rebuilding the 
gas chambers at Auschwitz? 

I'll buy the Freud bit to some extent, 
but if one’s childhood environment can be 
used to explain away gross public immoral- 
ity (and calling segregation by a gentler 
name is simply pointless euphemy), then 
I'll turn in my party card and go home. 

WILLIAM WELLS 
New York, N.Y. 


Gogol’s Troika 


Eprror: Fr. L. C. McHugh’s “The Troika 
Doctrine” (7/8) is a work of analytical 
penetration, but I wonder if we are missing 
the point of grim Slavonic humor. I would 
advise all patriotic Americans to read the 
famous troika passage in the comic ‘novel, 
Dead Souls, by Nikolai Gogol. During a 
description of a quick getaway in a troika, 
the great Russian humorist writes: 


Ah! troika, bird of a troika! Thou 
couldst have been born only among a 
spirited people, in that land that does 
not care to do things by halves. And, 
Russia, art not thou too flying onwards 
like a spirited troika that nothing can 
overtake? Everything on earth is flying 
by and other states and nations make 
way for her and draw aside. (Chap- 
ter II) 


This troika doctrine is the most symbolic 
as well as the most insulting joke that 
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Chairman Khrushchev has ever invented in 
the Cold War nightmare. As the great Go- 
gol himself might have said in his tears of 
epic laughter: “It might not work, but it’s 
a perfect scream!” 

MartTIN M. SCHWARTZ 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Questions for Catholics 


Eprror: I wonder if you would take a sec- 
ond look at the conclusion you came to in 
your editorial “Religion and the Schools” 
(7/1). Does excellence in education nec- 
essarily depend on the expenditures of vast 
sums in competition with the public school 
system? Maybe Catholic parents in West- 
chester County (just one example) will 
not send their children to a Catholic school 
unless it has all the facilities of the public 
schools, but Catholic parents in Rockland 
County will. 

If we are really pushed to the wall by 
the Federal subsidy to public schools, can’t 
we get our “Catholicism” up, in the right 
sense of a God-given conviction that we 
can do a superior job of essential teaching 
even with less elaborate physical plants? 

Could we not start planning to utilize 
educational TV to the utmost? No one, up 
to now, is claiming that it is unconstitu- 
tional for Catholic schools ‘o tune in on 
TV programs. 

Could we not plan our schools so that 
our students could take science courses 
that involve expensive equipment in the 
public school system and, on higher levels, 
at the State universities? 

Can we not do something more worthy 
of our traditions than feel sorry for our- 
selves if the American people still continue 
to misinterpret the concept of the separa- 
tion of Church and State to our disadvan- 
tage? 

James V. Carroiy 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Plight of Investors 


Eprtor: “Plight of Poor Nations” (7/15) 
raises two problems in my mind. First, 
American investment abroad leads to re- 
sentment in the nation involved. Witness 
South America and Canada. Second, since 
some of these nations are weak and im- 
mature, what assurance does the investor 
have that these industries will not be 
nationalized once they become efficient 
and profitable? 

J. K. O'Brien 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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KING AND CHURCH 


by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced ex- 
cellent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a Crown 
that finally perverted the patronal func- 
tion. History never gave clearer, more 
cogent warning against improper ties 
between religion and civil government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a’ study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.5., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13 
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Current Comment 





Message to Moscow 


Some of the smog in and around 
Foggy Bottom these days comes from 
an oversupply of cooks in the cook- 
house. However, despite the atmos- 
phere of confusion in the State Depart- 
ment’s kitchen, and despite even a 
rumor about the firing of assistant chef 
Chester Bowles, out of the oven on 
July 18 came a fine, firm cake, stamped 
with the name of Berlin. It was prompt- 
ly delivered to Mr. Khrushchev with 
the President’s compliments. 

Our note made clear that the United 
States intends to stand unshaken on its 
legal rights in West Berlin. It urged 
settlement of the tortured German 
question by an appeal to “the univer- 
sally recognized principle of self-deter- 
mination.” Should the Soviet Union 
violate its solemn international obliga- 
tions with respect to allied rights in 
Berlin, as it now threatens to do, then 
it must take “full responsibility before 
all mankind” for its action. 

Berlin is a stinging humiliation to 
Chairman Khrushchev. The very fact 
that free West Berlin lives cheek-by- 
jow] with slave East Berlin is a dramatic 
and unanswerable refutation of every- 
thing communism represents. Khru- 
shchev feels he must obliterate this 
galling symbol of his shame. 

The Berlin crisis has been sharpened 
by the U.S. note, which was accom- 
panied by shorter notes from Great 
Britain and France. The West has spok- 
en out once again to denounce an un- 
bearable tyranny. We have taken a 
strong and reasonable position. But our 
struggle has only begun. The days 
ahead will make immense demands on 
our nerve and courage. We must force 
Khrushchev to abandon force. 


President Ayub’s Visit 


There were more pluses than minuses 
in President Ayub Khan’s week-long 
stay in the United States, which ended 
on July 18, but one of the minuses was 
a big one. The President of Pakistan 
failed to persuade the President of the 
United States to take a stiffer line with 
India on the Kashmir dispute. All he 
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succeeded in doing, as he ruefully con- 
fessed to a national TV audience on 
NBC’s “Meet the Press” program on 
July 16, was to win Mr. Kennedy’s 
agreement to encourage India to medi- 
ate the bitter 14-year-old controversy. 

What puzzles President Ayub about 
U.S. policy in the Kashmir case is its 
seeming inconsistency. On the one 
hand, he says, the United States wants 
stability in South Asia, and toward this 
end has contributed some $3.8 billion in 
economic aid to India. On the other 
hand, despite every excuse for doing so, 
it refuses to put any pressure on Prime 
Minister Nehru to resolve the single 
most unsettling issue in South Asia. To 
make matters more confusing, it acts 
with impartiality toward Pakistan and 
India, even though the latter is defiant 
of the United Nations and neutral in 
the Cold War, whereas the former has 
accepted all thirteen UN resolutions on 
Kashmir and is a stanch friend of the 
West. 

Nevertheless, President Ayub was 
heartened by his visit and obviously 
pleased with the hospitality lavished on 
him. Impressed by Mr. Kennedy's 
frankness, as well as by offers of in- 
creased economic aid, this very intelli- 
gent leader of 90 million Pakistani de- 
parted for home with new confidence 
in U.S. leadership. He is the kind of 
outspoken friend we cannot afford to 
lose. 


Bad Faith in Poland 


A Soviet-style agreement, experts 
have long been telling us, is valid only 
so long as.the Reds choose to observe 
it. When they are able to repudiate 
their side of the bargain without fear of 
effective reprisals, they proceed to do 
so. Thus, the current predicament of 
the Catholic Church in Poland should 
not be overlooked by Western diplo- 
mats who wrestle with the Berlin crisis. 

In 1956 an agreement between the 
Church and the Polish Communists un- 
der Wladyslaw Gomulka contained, 
among the most important provisions, 
the restoration of religious instruction 
in all public schools. For the first few 
years this pledge was observed and its 


fulfillment in apparent good faith was 
hailed as proof that the Church could 
get along well enough under commu- 
nism. 

But when the devil got well, the devil 
a monk was he. The 1956 pact now 
appears to have been a political neces- 
sity for Gomulka if he was to hold his 
own with the Polish people in his battle 
against the Stalinists. In 1961 this con- 
cession to the Church is no longer nec- 
essary. For several years it has been evi- 
dent that the Reds wished to eliminate 
the galling presence of religion in the 
schools. They adopted various measures 
curtailing personnel and time (Am., 
9/10/60; 2/18/61). But on each occa- 
sion, Party Secretary Gomulka assured 
everyone blandly that the government 
did not want to back out of its agree- 
ment. 

On July 14, the Parliament hurriedly 
passed an educational reform bill which, 
among other features, abolished reli- 
gious instruction and specified that from 
that time onward Polish children would 
be taught a “scientific world outlook” 
—short for Marxism. The 1956 agree- 
ment is therefore to be considered a 
dead letter, killed by Red faithlessness. 


To Join or Not to Join 


Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan came close to winning a prize for 
the British understatement of the year 
in his reply to a House of Commons 
question on April 25. Being asked about 
England’s future relation with the Euro- 
pean Common Market, he replied that 
“the problems are not simple.” 

Three months later it seems perfectly 
clear that the difficulties may be even 
more complex than Mr. Macmillan then 
suggested. How, his government must 
determine, can one reconcile the inter- 
ests of British farmers, of the Common- 
wealth members and of Britain’s part- 
ners in the European Free Trade As- 
sociation (the “Seven”) with entry into 
the Common Market (the “Six”)? 


By mid-July it was obvious that the . 


question was still up in the air. One 
complication arose from a not unex- 
pectedly hostile reaction by some Com- 
monwealth nations. Australia and Can- 
ada, to name but two of them, ex- 
pressed serious misgivings about the 
whole business. 

Back home, moreover, the obstacles 
to be overcome grew larger each day. 
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Despite widespread newspaper support 
of entry, public sentiment ranged from 
indifference to downright opposition to 
such a move. And the resistance came 
from more than just the farmers wor- 
ried about competition from Germany 
or France. 

The trade unions, for example, felt 
some concern about the impact of Com- 
mon Market economic and social poli- 
cies on the security of British labor. 
Would they find themselves competing, 
say, with floods of workers moving 
across from the continent without hin- 
drance? 

Ultimately, of course, the decision 
will have to be a political one. As Mr. 
Macmillan frankly admitted last April, 
entry into the Common Market cannot 
be made “without some losses, and 
somebody being hurt somewhere.” The 
question the Macmillan government 
now must answer is whether the over- 
all gains for Europe and the European 
community will be big enough to make 
such a painful step necessary. 


The Pope and the Press 


Since the Vatican was intent on get- 
ting the widest possible publicity for 
Pope John’s Mater et Magistra, it must 
have been pleased by the play given 
the encyclical in the U.S. press. From 
what we have been able to observe here 
in the East, the coverage was generally 
excellent. 

When the news of the encyclical 
broke in the afternoon papers on July 
14, one of our editors was in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., participating in Boston Col- 
lege’s pioneering institute on “The 
Christian and. the Social Economy.” He 
reports that both the Boston Globe and 
the Boston American distinguished 
themselves. The Globe ran a streamer 
on page one above a picture of the 
Pope, and the tabloid American also 
gave the story a front-page spread. Both 
papers used the AP story from Rome, 
which was good enough, considering 
the difficulty of the material, to merit 
consideration for an award of some 
kind. 

Here in New York, the Times ran 
away from the competition. It not only 
printed the complete text but had a 
good background story as well. The 
Herald Tribune featured the encyclical 
on the front page and was the first pa- 
per hereabouts to publish U.S. reac- 
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tions. Two of the evening papers, the 
World-Telegram and Journal American, 
also did a fine job. 

In Washington, neither the Star nor 
the Post matched the New York Times 
and the Tribune, but their first-page 
stories, carried over on the inside, were 
certainly adequate. 

Among the papers we regularly see, 
only the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Post disappointed our 
expectations. 

All in all, the press can take a bow. 


White House Elegance 


Many a visitor to Britain has suffered 
a subtle twinge—unacknowledged ex- 
cept to himself—of regret. It isn’t (heav- 
en forbid) that he wants to be British; 
but while witnessing the Changing of 
the Guard, or the Trooping of the Col- 
ours, or other festivities when the 
Queen entertains or is entertained roy- 
ally, he wonders whether these British 
haven't, after all, got something we 
lack. 

This summer’s swarm of tourists will, 
at least on this subject, very likely be 
less sensitive. However one evaluates 
Mr. Kennedy’s successes, whether one’s 
politics or newspaper approve of the 
doings of our First Family, and whether 
or not one’s egalitarian instincts resent 
so much elegance in high places—after 
Mrs. Kennedy’s European triumph no 
Briton .or continental will now make 
bold to badger us for lacking class. 

The recent state dinner at Mount 
Vernon, given in honor of President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan of. Pakistan, 
drew criticism of no little asperity. In 
the minds of some Americans, any dis- 
play of opulence is downright undemo- 
cratic if not subversive, except that en- 
joyed by movie celebrities or other 
national idols. That the head of the 
world’s richest and greatest nation 
should lavishly entertain the head of a 
friendly nation whose people look upon 
splendor in hospitality as a sign of hon- 
or seemed to these loyal souls somehow 
un-American. 

In the realm of fine arts we are often 
judged wanting on a national scale. It 
is, indeed, hard to legislate “culture.” 
In any event, the taste and manners that 
the whole world sees exemplified in 
our First Lady may well do more for 
the gentler arts than any amount of gov- 
ernment controls or subsidies. 


“Priests, Get Tough!” 


British journalist Hugh Kay fires 
some shots in the current issue of The 
Way that will be heard around retreat 
houses on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His article in the newly founded review 
of Christian spirituality (31 Farm St., 
London, W. 1, England) begins with 
this advice for retreat directors: “For 
heaven's sake, get tough with us.” 

Toughness is needed, writer Kay 
claims, to undo the “gigantic confidence 
trick” perpetrated by those who stress 
“gentle Jesus meek and mild” to the ex- 
clusion of the “stern Jesus who offered 
a blood, sweat and tears formula to the 
rich young man.” We grow up, Kay 
charges, only to find that God can be 
“mighty tough” and that there is cause 
to have “a little healthy fear of our 
Lady,” who “will not have her Son 
treated like a circus magician.” 

To that “confidence trick” and _ its 
aftermath Kay attributes much lapsing 
from the faith, many spiritual ills, such 
as bitterness and frustration, and “the 
consciousness that we are ill-equipped 
for the spiritual life.” The point he 
makes is that if we are to follow a cruci- 
fied Master we must be told the facts 
of a crucified life. 

The article is a passionate plea for 
more from the cle-gy about the nature 


_ of God, the Church as the Body of 


Christ and “the redemption transform- 
ing nature and involving it in the life 
of the Mystical Body.” Does this voice 
from the pews rightly charge that the 
average retreatant is too often under- 
estimated? 


Clerics and Psychoanalysis 


Since the secular press was quick to 
seize upon the latest statement of the 
Holy Office regarding psychoanalysis 
and in many instances garbled the ac- 
count, a word of explanation seems in 
order. 

In the first place, the decree is issued 
as a warning (“monitum”) to ecclesias- 
tical and religious superiors against lax 
innovations in dealing with matters of 
the Sixth Commandment. They are 
warned to stick to the traditional teach- 
ing of the Church, to beware of novel- 


_ties that parade as scientific, and care- 


fully to observe Canon 139, which 
prohibits clerics from engaging in occu- 
pations that are not becoming to them 
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(like surgery, medicine and public of- 
fice) without permission. 

It is only in the closing paragraph 
that psychoanalysis comes in for any 
notice at all. The reference is primarily 
to the screening of candidates for the 
priesthood and religious life. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of a healthy physi- 
cal, intellectual and psychological con- 
dition for a sound and fruitful religious 
life, many superiors have adopted some 
form of standardized test for measuring 
the capacities and aptitudes of those 
seeking admission. The Holy Office 
raises no objections to these practices. 

What it disapproves is the extreme 
assertion that no person should be ad- 
mitted to holy orders or accepted into a 
religious organization unless he has 
submitted to psychoanalysis. 

Priests and religious men and women 
are forbidden to seek psychoanalysis 
for fun or out of curiosity, but, if there 
is a reason, they may request the per- 
mission of their superior to do so or 
even be ordered by them to take this 
treatment. The Holy Office has indi- 
cated no opposition to psychoanalysis; 
it is merely protecting its proper appli- 
cation. 


Call for Prudence 


The biblical movement which has 
been flourishing in the Church in recent 
years is suffering from growing pains. 
We deduce this from the physic that 
Rome has just prescribed for it, a clear 
warning issued June 20 by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

Rome has been roused from its pro- 
verbial summer lethargy by worries 
which find expression in many parts of 
the world, including the United States. 
Those concerned are troubled by a 
growing climate of opinion in scriptural 
circles which seems to them to question 
the historical reliability of the Old and 
New Testaments, not excepting the 
Gospels. This malaise is so general that 
it has awakened a double fear in Rome. 
If this trend went unchecked, it might 
cause ordinary Christians to look on the 
Bible with mistrust, and even lead some 
experts on to dangerous terrain. Such 
possible tragedies explain the peremp- 
tory imperatives of this “monitum” or 
admonition: biblical scholars should re- 
member the prudence and reverence 
due the book they study, and, above all 
else, steadily keep in mind the judg- 
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ments about the historicity of the Bible 
traditional in the Church, when pur- 
suing their own researches. 

Rome is concerned, then. But her 
concern has not caused the officials of 
the Holy Office to scant the virtue 
of justice. They mention no names 
in this document, nor do they stigmatize 
any particular opinion or interpretation 
as erroneous. Moreover, they have tak- 
en pains to preface their warning with 
an explicit approval of the current re- 
naissance of Catholic scriptural studies. 
Rome, therefore, is not turning her back 
on the immediate past in this “moni- 
tum.” She is, however, concerned over 
certain dangerous possibilities that have 
arisen, and is insistent that these be re- 
duced to a minimum. The Holy Office 
adopts this attitude precisely because 
the Church regards progress in scrip- 
tural research as so important that it 
must not be hampered by scholarly 
imprudence. 


Centenary of “Le Messager” 


It isn’t often that anyone, even a 
magazine, can celebrate the hundredth 
birthday of a grandparent that is still 
hale and bouncing. In 1909, the year 
AMERICA was born, our parent maga- 
zine, the U.S. Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, was no youngster. It had been 
active since 1866, when Fr. Benedict 
Sestini started it as a translation of the 
French Messager du Sacré-Coeur. 

It is this older magazine’s centenary 
that we commemorate in 1961. The sire 
not only of the American Messenger, 
but of 47 other magazines bearing the 
same name in 29 different languages, 
it began very modestly as a bulletin of 
the Apostleship of Prayer. Its founder, 
Fr. Henri Ramiére, could hardly have 
foreseen such a progeny, with 950,800 
subscribers all over the world. 

In 1902, the American Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart divided its functions 
in two: the directly devotional (which 
appeared under the full title) and the 
more general (treated in a magazine 
called simply The Messenger). In 1909, 
The Messenger was replaced by the 
weekly America, while the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart continued as the 
organ of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
Thus, appropriately, it is a journal 
of devotion, while we, as a journal of 
opinion, comment on socio-politico-cul- 
tural happenings. 


Regrettably, devotion to the Sacred 
Heart has sometimes taken bizarre 
forms, in the sentimental accents of late 
rococo and romantic feeling. It is the 
role of the Messenger—in its many lan- 
guages, serving many nations—to keep 
the devotional tone solidly grounded in 
revealed truth. Indeed, when we re- 
flect on our faith, what can be more 
central to Christianity and more timely 
today than the loving Heart of Christ, 
with Its challenge to our trust and gen- 
erous commitment? Such a devotion has 
no place for what is soft or flaccid, 
least of all today. 


Space Age Irony 


Two satellite launchings of July 12 
point up the strange character of the 
space age. 

On the West Coast, the Air Force 
orbited Midas III. This was a frankly 
military experiment. Some day, the 
phenomenally sensitive “eye” of the 
Midas sky spy will be able to “see” the 
hot exhaust of a missile firing and there- 
by give us almost instant warning of 
impending man-made disaster. Within 
three years, a squad of these satellite 
sentries will be able to maintain con- 
stant watch over the entire globe, and 
notably the missile pads of the Soviet 
Union. 

Midas III, first of its type to pass 
periodically over the USSR, will be an 
interesting test of Russian sensitivity 
to espionage by satellite. So far, there 
has been no formal complaint. 

From the East Coast, July 12 saw 
the launching of Tiros III by the civil- 
ian space agency. This is another ex- 
perimental weather satellite, the fore- 
runner of a fleet of weather moonlets 
that will soon give us an instantaneous 
picture of weather conditions all over 
the world. Tiros III was orbited just at 
the start of our hurricane season. The 
hope is that it may spot one of these 
disastrous storms just as it is brewing 
in the Caribbean. And thus Tiros III is 
also a sort of sentry in the sky, intended 
to give us “distant early warning” of 
nature’s tyrannical quirks. 

The United States will soon invite 
all nations to participate in the Tiros 
weather program. The irony of it is 
that the Soviet Union, which resents 
the disaster warning implied in Midas, 
will probably co-operate in the activi- 
ties of the Tiros program. 
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July in Florida 


ing down Whitehead Street in Key West when 

the news of Ernest Hemingway’s death came 
over the wires from far-off Ketchum, Idaho. Two blocks 
away stood Ernie’s once-elegant, Spanish-style house, 
all moldy-looking today behind its giant wall and its 
clumps of monster cactuses. I went on down to the 
corner of Whitehead and Olivia, pushed open Hem- 
ingway’s gate and almost stumbled over a photogra- 
pher from the local newspaper, who advised me to drop 
in at Sloppy Joe’s bar if I wanted a new angle on 
Hemingway from some of his old cronies. 

Semitropical Key West, where Hemingway made his 
home after writing The Sun Also Rises, buzzed with 
stories about him. Wasn’t he sort of a symbol of the 
Roaring Twenties, and hadn’t he completed A Farewell 
te Arms in this lost little Florida outpost? Mourning 
him, the Key West Citizen for July 3 blossomed out 
with a 192-point banner headline, “PAPA” PASSES. 

The boys at Sloppy Joe’s on Duval Street turned 
down an empty glass for their old drinking and fishing 
companion who once, years ago, helped a Miami priest 
haul in a huge tarpon—a record fish for the Atlantic 
Coast—one Sunday in Lent. Over at St. Mary Star of 
the Sea Church, where the Jesuits minister to Key West 
Catholics, old-timers recalled that Ernie, a convert to 
Catholicism, used to come to Mass in sandals and with 
a rope instead of a belt around his khaki trousers. The 
sacristan told how once, on a torrid Sunday, a little 
girl had fainted from the heat. “Up the aisle came Mr. 
Hemingway and ordered everybody out of the way, 
saying he would take care of the child. And he did.” 
Jim Sullivan, who runs an iron-working shop on Caro- 
line Street, and to whom Ernie dedicated his Green 
Hills of Africa, commented: “He was a man who could 
tame a tiger or charm a rattlesnake.” Key West loved 
old Ernie and found it hard to swallow the idea that 
he apparently took his own life at the end. 

Bright sea shells from nearby coral reefs are still 
Key West’s chief product, and boys are forever rowing 
out to wrest them from the bottom of the Gulf. But 
Key West has another big business, too—its naval base, 
which accounts for a third of the town’s population 
and specializes in submarines and sonar training. To 
Key Westers, who watch our subs come and go every 
day on maneuvers, the striking force of Russian sub- 
marines is as ominous a threat and as much a reality 
as is Castro & Co., 90 miles across the water from their 
local Logan’s Seafood Restaurant, the U.S.A.’s southern- 
most eating place. 

Except during a storm, Havana’s TV station beams a 
good strong picture into Key West. One night down 
there I saw and heard Castro during one of his less 
lengthy—though nearly three-hour—talks. This one was 
on food shortages. He came over so well that you could 
see every whisker bristling. Still another night the 


B A STRANGE coincidence I happened to be walk- 
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Havana station broadcast a bloodcurdling show that 
went on until after midnight: graduation ceremonies 
in the Sports Palace for more than a thousand girls 
destined to become teachers in country schools. Their 
drawn-out pageant—with Miss Soviet Union, Miss Red 
China and Miss Mexico getting the biggest hands— 
ended with a stirring eight-minute parade in which 
everybody lustily roared the “Internationale.” If anyone 
still doubts that communism has its heavy hand all over 
the six million people of Cuba, or that Castro has be- 
trayed the revolution he started, I wish he could have 
watched that program. By the way, the evening ended 
with a Soviet-style mass wedding of 15 of the girls: no 
marriage vows, just signatures in a register before a 
woman judge. 

Later, back at Miami Beach, where I had the good 
fortune to catch a fleeting glimpse of the fiery tail of 
the Atlas that streaked up from Canaveral just before 
midnight on July 6 for a more-than-9,000-mile trip 
down into the Indian Ocean below Cape Town, every- 
body was talking about the Teamsters. They put on a 
disgraceful show at their almost unbelievably crude 
“beatification” of Jimmy Hoffa. It’s too bad this insolent 
supergoon can’t get some idea of how unpopular he is 
with the rank and file—of the American people. 


—Fidel’s spies along w'th them. Some reliable 

estimates count as many as 130,000 Cubans in 
Greater Miami. Naturally, thousands of them are on re- 
lief, and the numbers swell every week by another thou- 
sand or more. Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has been 
doing a heroic job of trying to relocate these troubled 
and bickering people in other parts of the country, but 
they hang on and on, pulled to Miami as to a magnet. 
The only life they know, their hopes, their relatives and 
their dreams of a return home are all in Miami. But 
the glut of Cubans here makes a messy situation. The 
Floridians resent them (because Federal relief to the 
Cubans is larger than the local alms), and the Cubans 
in turn resent the Americans—especially since the colos- 
sal failure of that ill-planned April invasion, which now 
appears to have been doomed and double-doomed 
from the start. 

The Diocese of Miami, through its valiant efforts at 
the Centro Hispano Catolico in downtown Miami, is 
doing a remarkably good job with the thousands of 
displaced families that have flooded into it since last 
year. Gracious Dominican Sister Miriam and her de- 
voted colleagues seem never to tire as they inch their 
way through crowded rooms and corridors, patiently 
listening to the hundreds who come to them for medical 
and dental care, for advice on lodgings or for employ- 
ment. Wouldn't it be wonderful if some generous per- 
son were to come along with a check the size of Jimmy 
Hoffa’s salary and give it to Sister Miriam? She could 
use it. StuarT LANSDOWNE 


M 1AMI is bulging these days with Cuban refugees 
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RED CHINA AND THE UN 


4 HE ANNUAL PROBLEM of the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations is with us again, 
although it has been obscured somewhat by the Berlin 
crisis. The usual trial balloons are being released, but 
the Administration this time really seems to be con- 
sidering a shift from the uncompromising position of 
Truman and Eisenhower. 

Recently, Dean Rusk, while speaking to the press 
in Chicago, denied that the United States had decided 
to accept the seating of Red China if the Nationalist 
Chinese were permitted to retain their seat in the 
General Assembly as well as on the Security Council. 
Secretary Rusk said that this was but one of several 
alternatives being discussed. 

The Secretary stated that it would now be difficult 
for the United States to keep the issue of admission 
from being discussed on its merits before the Assembly, 
because of the number of new nations recently admitted 
to that body. A bare majority is all that is needed to 
discuss the question. Admission to the United Nations, 
however, can come only after a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly, and the Assembly can act only after the 
Security Council has recommended admission. 

Last year the vote on the issue of discussing the 
admission of Communist China was 42 against, 34 for, 


On All Horizons 


with 22 abstaining. The United States could lose 
several of its supporters and still block a two-thirds 
vote in the Assembly. Further, if we really want to 
prevent action, we can use the veto in the Security 
Council. 

Assuming the desire to keep the Chinese Communists 
out of the United Nations, the Administration can 
continue to take a tough position or it can come up 
with a formula that it believes will sound reasonable 
and that will at the same time be unacceptable to Mao. 
This tactic has its attractions. If it works, it could 
make the Communists appear intransigent and unrea- 
sonable by their refusal to join us in our apparent will- 
ingness to compromise. 

There is, however, another side of the coin. There 
is evidence that our supporters in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia are increasingly skeptical of the firm- 
ness of our anti-Communist stand. After the Cuban 
fiasco and our threat without fulfillment in Laos, Vice 
President Johnson, Senator Dodd and others met 
vigorous expression of this doubt when they sought to 
assure the peoples of the area that this country would 
stand by its commitments. Their doubts will certainly 
be increased by even a paper retreat on the admission 
of the Chinese to the UN. 

In the meantime, resolutions against the admission 
of China to the United Nations have been introduced 
in Congress. If they reach the floor, they will be passed 
by huge margins. There can be little doubt that this 
Congressional opposition will represent the views of the 
great majority of Americans. HowarD PENNIMAN 


Brookland. The booklet is a complete 
guide to the parish, its faith, its sacra- 
ments and all its corporate interests and 





efforts. Leonard F. Cain is president of 





VISITORS « Thirty young Catholic 
men from ten African nations, students 
at colleges and universities in the U.S., 
will attend a seminar for African lead- 
ership training Aug. 18-27. The seminar 
will be held at Xaverian College, Silver 
Spring, Md., and will be sponsored by 
the NCWC’s Foreign Visitors’ Office. 


YCW ¢ Next year’s themes for the 
Young Christian Workers, “Preparation 
for Marriage” and “International Life,” 
will be examined at the YCW’s Na- 
tional Study Week, Aug. 5-11, at St. 
Joseph College, Rensselaer, Ind. A spe- 
cial session for priests will be held Aug. 
7-10. Registration with YCW, 1700 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FROM THE HOUSETOPS « Detroit 
will be the scene of a catechetics work- 
shop sponsored by the Midwestern In- 
stitute of Pastoral Theology. Biblical 
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and liturgical orientation is assured 
through the participation of faculty 
members Frs. Joseph Goldbrunner of 
Berlin, Raymond Brown, S.S., Bernard 
Cooke, S.J., and William Scherzer. 
Address: Catechetics Workshop, 2701 
W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 


ENGLAND REVISITED « Beginning 
Aug. 6 a television series of four pro- 
grams filmed in England will be pre- 
sented on the “Catholic Hour” at 1:30 
P.M. on successive Sundays over NBC. 
Entitled, “England Revisited,” the ser- 
ies will deal with Sir Thomas More, 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, G. K. 
Chesterton and Msgr. Ronald Knox. 


CCD SCHEME « The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine at St. Anthony’s 
parish of Brookland, D.C., has made up 
a remarkable little 52-page illustrated 
brochure called, simply, St. Anthony's of 


St. Anthony’s CCD. 


SCHOLARS « An international con- 
gress on the New Testament will be 
held at Christ Church, Oxford, Sept. 
11-15. Among the Catholic scholars at- 
tending will be Dom C. Butler, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Downside, Pére J. Daniélou, 
S.J., and M. André Feuillet, P.S.S. 


WORKSHOP « Religious Brothers en- 
gaged in culinary art are invited to a 
workshop Aug. 20-31 at Stonehill Col- 


lege, North Easton, Mass. Food service 


administration is the main course. 


CUBA, SI « A newsletter, Informacién 
Catélica Cubana, published (in Eng- 
lish) by “a group of Cuban Catholics 
in exile,” gives reports by recent es- 
capees from that island (P.O. Box 271, 
Miami 1, Fla., $1 annually). Its editor 
is Miguel A. Suarez. W. H. Q. 
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Editorials 
Peter Speaks Again 


ae JouN’s frequent references in recent months to 
a forthcoming encyclical on the social question re- 
vealed his deep concern for a troubled world. The 
lengthy document, Mater et Magistra, which finally 
appeared on July 14, manifests calm confidence, a 
burning thirst for justice and an abiding sense of 
human compassion. It puts beyond question John 
XXIII’s right to be hailed as universal pastor and a 
friend to all mankind. 

In months ahead, scholars will busy themselves in 
exploring the precise meaning of the letter. For the 
moment, it may help to focus attention on over-all 
impressions derived from a first reading. 

Throughout, Mater et Magistra sounds a note of 
quiet Christian optimism. There is little of the Polly- 
anna about Pope John’s description of our era as one 
“penetrated and shot through with radical errors” and 
“torn and upset by deep disorders.” Yet he hastens to 
add that “it is also an era in which immense possibilities 
for good are opened to the Church.” 

In the same spirit, the Supreme Pontiff flatly rejects 
the view that the laity “should consider it more prudent 
to lessen their personal commitment to the world.” 
Quite the contrary. Rather, he holds it “perfectly in 
keeping with the plan of divine Providence that each 
one develop and perfect himself through his daily 
work.” As for the Church, it is “confronted with the 
immense task of giving a human and Christian note to 
modern civilization.” The summons is not to retreat, 
but to plunge directly into the revolutionary tides 
swirling over the face of the globe today. 

Repeatedly, the Pope speaks of “historical factors,” 
the “evolution of historical situation,” “historic develop- 
ment in the economic, social and political fields.” And 
though he rejects a “deterministic” view of social 
change, he willingly acknowledges “the laws of eco- 
nomic development and social progress.” 

The Holy Father likewise discloses a keen sociologi- 
cal awareness in urging the adaptation of social and 
economic theories to varying circumstances and cul- 
tures. Eminently practical, too, is his advice to the 
lowly to combine in promoting their joint interests, 
“for today almost nobody hears, much less pays atten- 
tion to, isolated voices.” 

Again, while he insists on the need for participation 
by workers in the conduct of business enterprises, he 
admits that “it is not feasible to define a priori the 
manner and degrees of such participation, since the 
workers are the ones who are in touch with the specific 
conditions prevailing in every enterprise.” 

More than one statement in Mater et Magistra will 
provoke lively response in American Catholic circles. In 
the Pope’s teaching, for instance, the modern trend to 
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socialization is not the necessarily evil thing some 
social critics make it out to be. Then, too, not all are 
accustomed to deeming it “timely and imperative” for 
workers to exercise an effective voice not only in the 
running of industries, but also in public economic plan- 
ning on “a world-wide, regional or national scale.” 

Possibly it was the teaching on taxation and social 
security that Fr. John F. Cronin, S.S., a leading Ameri- 
can exponent of Catholic social doctrine, had in mind 
when he commented that “by our standards in the 
United States, the document’s tone is extremely lib- 
eral.” Pope John states, for instance, that systems of 
social insurance and social security “can contribute 
efficaciously to redistribution of the over-all income of 
the political community.” 

Inevitably, one searches a new encyclical for treat- 
ment of themes that strike close to home. Thus, Ameri- 
can Catholics will wonder why the present text does 
not treat explicitly of the race question. To be sure, 
the Holy Father’s recurrent appeal to the concept of 
human solidarity and the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
provides a basis for correct thinking about interracial 
justice. Many will hope, none the less, that a subse- 
quent document will treat this burning issue fully. 

There remains now the task of implementing the 
encyclical. In this task, to which this Review now dedi- 
cates itself, “there can arise even among upright and 
sincere Catholics differences of opinion.” But with 
John XXIII we hope that such differences will not 
serve to hinder “efficacious and suitable action.” 

Peter has spoken. It seems unthinkable that men of 
good will anywhere should “exhaust themselves in in- 
terminable discussion and, under pretext of seeking 
the better or the best, omit to do the good that is pos- 
sible and is thus obligatory.” 


Freshman Kennedy 


HE FIRST SEMESTER is over and all the grades are in, 

but it would be foolish to take the results too seri- 
ously. This has been only the first half of a freshman 
year that has three more to follow. Many things can 
and will happen. But for a freshman getting acquainted 
with a new and difficult kind of life, John F. Kennedy 
has not done badly. 

He came to Potomac College with zeal, enthusiasm, 
modesty and determination. His references were good 
and his background promising. It was rather expected 
that, since he had gained admission by successful de- 
bates on the topic of “the good life,” he would major 
in the field of public service. Indeed, he was quick to 
enroll in this department and has done fairly well in 
various branches. For example, he rated an A in public 
relief services and pulled a high B in labor relations, 
but he merited a discouraging therapeutic D in edu- 
cation law. Wisely he avoided a tough course in agri- 
culture and still has to matriculate for the degree in 
socialized medicine. These are courses that have been 
known to wash out many an ambitious student in the 


past, and perhaps he did well to postpone them. 
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The results in education law were, perhaps, the most 
disconcerting. This was one of those courses that orig- 
inally looked like a breather and then turned out to 
be a gasper. Mr. Kennedy went into it convinced that 
he had already done most of the research, was some- 
thing of an authority and could take on all comers. 
He made the mistake of saying that something could 
not be done and from then on he was in trouble. 
Immediately a new crop of Missourians proceeded to 
demand some evidence. When the smoke cleared he 
was no longer sure who were his friends and who were 
his enemies. At any rate, if this is one of those experi- 
ences necessary in the process of maturing, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is well on the way to becoming a genius. 

But domestic affairs have not absorbed Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s attention by any means. As was more realistic 
from the start, this area could only be regarded as a 
minor sequence, whereas his major concentration had 
inevitably to be foreign relations. Here the first semes- 
ter record is rather spotty. There have been some 
notable achievements—as in personal diplomacy, UN 
relations and Parisian protocol—but, for the most part, 
the problems have proved too subtle and elusive for a 
freshman. His materials refuse to jell and his perspec- 
tive is constantly obscured by a continuous prolifera- 
tion of data, conflicting authorities and new compli- 
cations. Mr. Kennedy, as a consequence, has not been 
able to meet the deadlines for his assignments on Laos, 
Cuba, Berlin, Africa or South America and has had to 
settle for an “Incomplete.” 

Unimpressive as this may seem, there are reasons to 
hope that the groundwork is laid for future constructive 
achievement. From the start Mr. Kennedy was diligent 
in assembling a club of experts whose brains he could 
pick and use to his advantage. Now it is likely that he 
will re-examine the membership with a view to improv- 
ing his grades, and thus become more selective in his 
associations. Certainly it would be surprising were no 
changes to occur in his fraternity. 

Judging the semester as a whole it might be said that 
it was marked by hard work and honest effort. There 
was a minimum of extracurricular activity and a total 
absence of frivolity. Some would say that at times this 
past semester freshman Kennedy could have used a 
little sense of humor but, all in all, the record is such 
that there is no solid reason for his sponsors to take 
away his car or cut his allowance. 


Trial of a Nazi 


HE LONG Eichmann trial is at last drawing to its 

close. To get a verdict, the judges of the Israeli 
court will soon set about evaluating the mountain of 
evidence set before them by prosecution and defense. 
If we suppose that the verdict is guilty, will they follow 
the precedent of the 1946 Nuremberg trials and con- 
sign the ex-Gestapo officer to the same death by hang- 
ing meted out to Ribbentrop, Streicher, Rosenberg—a 
fate which Hitler, Goering and Himmler avoided only 
by suicide? Or will they take the view that complicity 
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in the death of six million Jews is too great a crime to 
be punished by execution and that a greater penalty 
would be for Eichmann to live out his days with his 
own conscience, under the contemptuous scorn of his 
fellow men? 

Like all trials, the Eichmann prosecution had its 
moments of high drama as well as its moments of 
tedium. The testimony of the few fortunate survivors 
of Auschwitz will be read with awe by future genera- 
tions. On the other hand, as the trial went on, the 
figure of Eichmann gradually shriveled. The man who 
at the time of his arrest and abduction from Argentina 
had been built up as the mastermind behind the “Final 
Solution” of the Jews, turned out to be quite another 
sort of creature. He was nothing more than a typical 
Nazi functionary who did his work with ghastly ef- 
ficiency, devotion and detachment. 

The worst that can be said of erstwhile S.S. Lt. Col. 
Eichmann is that he was capable of putting himself at 
the service of any brute, ready to perform any deed, 
no matter how revolting to the moral sense, provided 
he was covered by legality and the authority of his 
superiors, upon whom he could throw all the responsi- 
bility. This was the kind of man—and there were 
thousands like him in the Nazi era—who made the 
Hitler horror possible. Without such a corps of bureau- 
crats with their distorted and cowardly conception of 
duty, Hitler, Himmler and Heydrich would never have 
been able to carry out their program, whether it be the 
extermination of Jews or any other acts of gangsterism 
with which the sordid record of the Nazi regime is 
strewn. Perhaps the greatest service the Eichmann 
trial can perform is to bring out the responsibility of 
the individual—the man who is not a cog, even in our 
mass society, but a rational and free agent who must 
render an account of his stewardship not only to his 
superior but to his God. 

These and other lessons have been duly drawn by 
the world public. The main avowed and unavowed 
objectives of the trial seem to have been achieved. In 
addition to prosecution of the alleged criminal, the 
young people of Israel have had their chance to be 
instructed on the recent history of their people; the 
Germans have been given their opportunity to learn 
what they may not have believed in the confused days 
of the 1946 trials; the Germans have also had the op- 
portunity of making their acts of reparation for what 
was done in the name of the German people; last, and 
perhaps not least, the young State of Israel had its 
eagerly sought opportunity of asserting its claim (con- 
tested by non-Zionist Jews) to represent the Jews of all 


countries and to be their vindicator regardless of time . 


or territory. 

It is now time to close the books on this tragic and 
dismal chapter in the history ot the human race. A 
sound and healthy world community cannot rest solidly 
on fear and the spirit of vengeance. Instead of ‘serving 
justice and truth, the repeated exhumation of the past 
is an invitation to political exploitation having nothing 
in common with the high moral goals the Eichmann 
trial was meant to advance. 
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PETER SPEAKS AGAIN 


Pope John’s “Mater et Magistra” 
Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


XIII’s Rerum Novarum, the 30th of Pius XI’s 
Quadragesimo Anno—Pope John’s Mater et 
Magistra (“Mother and Teacher”) completes for this 
generation the Catholic bible of socio-economic affairs. 
One of the bulkiest encyclicals in the history of the 
Church—some 25,000 words in length—Mater et Magis- 
tra is an obvious and badly needed response to the 
cataclysmic changes that have rocked the world since 
the publication of Quadragesimo Anno in 1931. These 
transformations, the Pope notes, affect both the internal 
structure of states and their relations with one another. 
They touch the field of science, technology and 
economics: the discovery and application of nuclear 
energy; the application of chemistry to industry, with 
the rise of many synthetic products; the growth of 
automation; the annihilation of distance through the 
increased speed of communications and transport and 
the first conquests of space. 

They touch the social field: the development of sys- 
tems of social insurance; improvement of basic educa- 
tion; increased social mobility and the blurring of 
class divisions; the growth of a more responsible atti- 
tude toward socio-economic problems and a spreading 
popular interest in world affairs; the increasing im- 
balance between agricultural and industrial sectors 
within nations and between developed and underde- 
veloped countries on a world scale. 

They touch the political field: the increasing partici- 
pation of all groups of citizens in public life; the wider 
activity of government in economic and social affairs; 
the decline of colonialism in Asia and Africa and the 
spread of political independence; the multiplying rela- 
tionships between countries and their growing inter- 
dependence; the development of a network of suprana- 
tional organizations devoted to economic, social, cul- 
tural and political ends. 

To keep alive the torch lighted by Leo XIII, Pius 
XI and Pius XII, so that from it men may draw inspira- 
tion and guidance in coping with contemporary de- 
velopments, the Pope aims in the new encyclical 1) 
“to confirm and specify points of doctrine already 
treated by Our predecessors,” and 2) “to elucidate 
further the mind of the Church with respect to the 
new and important problems of the day.” 

The encyclical has four main divisions: 

1. “The Teaching of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum 


D= May 15, 1961—the 70th anniversary of Leo 
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and Opportune Developments in the Doctrine of Pius 
XI and Pius XII.” 

2. “Explanation and Development of the Teaching 
in Rerum Novarum of Private Initiative and the Inter- 
vention of the Public Authorities in the Field of 
Economics.” 

3. “New Aspects of the Social Question.” 

4. “Reconstruction of Social Relationships in Truth, 
Justice and Love.” 

To save space and come immediately to what is 
distinctive in the new encyclical, I shall pass over the 
Pope’s résumé of the teaching of his predecessors. This 
is not an easy decision to make, since the summaries 
of Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Pius XII’s 
“Radio Message of Pentecost, 1941” are very carefully 
done and offer an authoritative review of the Church’s 
basic social doctrine. 


I 


Since the publication of Quadragesimo Anno, society 
has become increasingly organized, or socialized, and 
a continuing controversy has raged over the role of 
the state, private groups and individual enterprise in 
the economy. There has been persistent conflict, also, 
over wage policy, distribution of income and the status 
of workers within the business enterprise. Questions 
have likewise been raised about private property and 
the importance assigned to it in the Church’s tradi- 
tional social teaching. To all these topics the Pope 
addresses himself in the second part of the encyclical. 

A. Private enterprise and the state. The Pope begins 
by restating three fundamental principles: a) the 
economy is primarily the creation of the personal 
initiative of private citizens; b) the state must act 
positively to promote a productive economy for the 
benefit of all citizens; c) its action should be governed 
by the principle of subsidiarity, i-e., restricted to those 
undertakings which private groups and _ individuals 
cannot accomplish themselves. 

In the light of these principles, what is to be said 
about the expansion of government intervention in 
the economic sphere? 

In the first place, says the Pope, it cannot be denied 
that technological development and the growth of 
scientific knowledge have given public authorities 
new possibilities of controlling economic fluctuations 
and reducing inequalities within and between countries. 
Under these circumstances governments feel the need 
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of developing techniques and structures that will en- 
able them to intervene in the economy on a wider scale 
than in the past. 

On the other hand, no matter how widespread and 
penetrating government intervention may be, it should 
not destroy the rights of individual persons, including 
the right of being “primarily responsible for their own 
upkeep and that of their family. Rather govern- 
ment intervention should be such as o guarantee those 
rights. 

The ideal balance between state intervention and 
private enterprise is indicated by history and exper- 
ience. Experience teaches us that where individual 
initiative is lacking, production stagnates, especially 
production of “consumer goods and of services which 
pertain, in addition to material needs, to the require- 





A special edition of the encyclical will be pub- 
lished in late August by the America Press. It 
will contain numbered paragraphs, an éxtended 
analysis, study-group outlines and a bibliography. 
Order now (920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y.). 
Single copies: 50¢. Usual discounts for bulk orders. 





ments of the spirit. . . .” Experience also shows that 
“where the due services of the state are lacking or 
defective, there is incurable disorder and exploitation 
of the weak on the part of the unscrupulous strong. . . .” 
The lesson of history then is clear. It shows that 


there cannot be a well-ordered and fruitful so- 

ciety without the support in the economic field 

both of the individual citizen and of the public 
authorities, a working together in harmony in 
proportions corresponding to the needs of the 

common good in the changing situations and vi- 

cissitudes of human life. 

Socialization. Since this is a new word in encyc- 
lical literature, the Pope defines it, in mouth-filling 
polysyllabics, as “the progressive multiplication of rela- 
tions in society, with different forms of life and activity, 
and juridical institutionalization.” So understood, so- 
cialization covers movements and organizations in both 
the private and public sphere of the economy. It is, 
he explains, both the cause and the effect of growing 
state intervention. It results from the active concern 
of governments with such matters as health, educa- 
tion, care and rehabilitation of the handicapped; but 
it is also the fruit of a natural tendency in human 
beings to band together to attain objectives that are 
beyond their individual reach. 

The Pope draws up a kind of balance sheet on so- 
cialization. 

On the credit side, socialization makes possible 
the satisfaction of many personal rights, “especially 
those called economic-social.” He mentions the guar- 
antee of minimum subsistence levels, health services, 
opportunities for higher education, gainful employ- 
ment, housing, suitable leisure and recreation—in a 
word, the rights guaranteed by what is loosely called 
the “welfare state. 
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On the debit side, socialization, by multiplying 
organizations and juridical controls, restricts individual 
freedom. It creates an atmosphere which makes it 
hard for the individual to think for himself, to work 
on his own initiative, to exercise responsibility and 
eprich his personality. 

Weighing the pros and cons, must we conclude, the 
Pope asks, that socialization “necessarily reduces men 
to automatons’ ? 

This is a question, he replies, in a statement that 
rated headlines, “which must be answered negatively.” 

In order that the advantages of socialization may 
be realized and the dangers averted, the Pope makes 
three stipulations: 1) that government officials have 
a sane view of the common good, one which includes 
the development of the human personality; 2) that 
private groups remain independent of the state, sub- 
ject, of course, to the demands of the common good; and 
3) that the members of private groups be treated as 
persons and encouraged to take an active part in the 
life of their organizations. 

If these safeguards are observed, the Pope concludes, 
socialization poses no serious threat to the freedom 
of the individual. Rather it helps to foster in individuals 
“the expression and development of truly personal 
characteristics.” It also contributes to that organic 
reconstruction of society which Pius XI considered 
essential if the demands of social justice were to be 
satisfied. 

Remuneration of Work. To a considerable extent, 
this section is a restatement of the detailed treat- 
ment of wage justice in Quadragesimo Anno. A just 
wage is one which responds not merely to the family 
needs of the worker, but also to his output, to the condi- 
tion of the business and to the requirements of the 
common good. The Pope makes only one change in 
this formula. Well aware of the part wage costs play in 
unfair competition between countries as well as within 
countries, he expands the concept of the common good 
beyond national borders to embrace the international 
community. 

The reader should not run over this part of the 
encyclical too rapidly. It contains 1) a strong reaffirma- 
tion of Pius XI's plea that workers be permitted to 
share in the ownership of the firms which employ them; 
2) a warning that today more than ever “a just share 
only of the fruits of production be permitted to accumu- 
late in the hands of the w ealthy”; 3) a denunciation of 
the unjust treatment of workers in some of the under- 
developed countries. To wealthy minorities in certain 
countries in Latin America, in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere, the Pope’s words will not make pleasant 
or popular reading. 

Justice and Productive Structure. Possibly more 
sparks will fly over this part of the encyclical than 
over any other. The Pope insists here that the demands 
of justice go beyond an equitable distribution of in- 
come and extend to the process of production itself. 
An economic system may produce an abundance of 
goods and distribute them fairly, he remarks, but if 
in the process the sense of responsibility of the pro- 
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ducers is blunted or their personal initiative impeded, 
the system is unjust. Although it is not possible to 
describe in detail the requirements of an economic 
structure that conforms with human dignity, some 
directives can be offered. The Pope, following Pius 
XII closely in some respects, offers several. 

He insists, first of all, on the preservation of the 
small business enterprise. Small businessmen should 
themselves strive to adapt to technological change and 
shifting consumer preference, either alone or through 
co-operatives. But they will need help—in the matter 
of credit, for instance, or taxes—and this help the 
government should offer. 

In the second place, in medium-size and large busi- 
nesses, the workers should be enabled to participate 
in the activity of the enterprise. Among other things, 
this means that “the workers may have their say in, 
and may make their contribution to, the efficient 
running and development of the enterprise.” How this 
is to be accomplished in practice cannot be settled 
a priori but must be left to experience. The goal, 
however, is clear: 


A humane view of the enterprise ought undoubt- 
edly to safeguard the authority and necessary 
efficiency of the unity of direction, but it must 
not reduce its daily co-workers to the level of 
simple and silent performers without any possi- 
bility of bringing their experience to bear [on 
the running of the enterprise] and entirely passive 
in regard to decisions that regulate their activity. 


In the third place, the Pope recommends that trade 
unions go beyond collec- 
tive bargaining to achieve 
their objectives. Frequent- 
ly today, he says, it is not 
the decisions of the indi- 
vidual enterprise that have 
most effect on workers, but 
“those made by public au- 
thorities or by institutions 
that act on a world-wide, 
regional or national scale. 
... It is appropriate, and 
even imperative, that the 
interests of workers be rep- 
resented on those levels. 

The Pope concludes this section with a word of 
“heartfelt appreciation” to the International Labor 
Office, which, he says, has made an “effective and pre- 
cious contribution to the establishment in the world 
of an economic and social order marked by justice and 
lumanity. . . .” 

Private Property. Over the past few decades, the 
spread of social security, the growth of “fringe bene- 
fits” and seniority systems in connection with jobs, 
and the separation of management and ownership have 
raised questions about the traditional emphasis on 
private property in the Church’s social teaching. The 
Pope settles this doubt by reaffirming—with an obvious 
reference to communism—the importance of private 
property as a “guarantee of the essential freedom of 
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the individual and . . . an essential element in the social 
order.” For the rest, the Holy Father repeats the tradi- 
tional teaching on the social character of private prop- 
erty and the place rightfully reserved for public owner- 
ship. 


I 


Rerum Novarum dealt with the great changes brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution; Quadragesimo 
Anno, with the breakdown of laissez-faire capitalism 
after World War I. Both encyclicals concentrated on 
the nation-state as an economic unit, treating inter- 
national issues only peripherally. Futhermore, they 
were mainly directed at industrial problems. 

Today the world has suddenly become one in a way 
it never was before. Everywhere men are talking about 
the underdeveloped countries, many of which have 
become independent only within the past fifteen years. 
Industry continues to present challenges, but mean- 
time agriculture is more and more demanding the at- 
tention of sociologists and economists, of private organ- 
izations and governments. Where men once worried 
about the industrial worker, they now worry about 
the agricultural proletariat. The times clearly demanded 
some authoritative word from Rome on farm problems 
and on a seething world divided between rich and 
poor nations in which the rich are growing richer and 
the poor, poorer. Mater et Magistra responds to this 
demand, as Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
answered the demands of other times. Pope John’s 
treatment of agriculture and the underdeveloped na- 
tions opens new vistas to the Catholic social apostolate. 

Agriculture: Depressed Sector. An exodus from rural 
regions to urban centers, the Pope notes, is occurring 
on such a large scale that it is creating problems dif- 
ficult to solve. As industry develops and farm tech- 
nology advances, some shift of this kind is to be 
expected. What is taking place today, however, is 
mainly due to other factors, including the key one that 
almost everywhere agriculture is a depressed sector 
of the economy. As a result, nations are concerned with 
narrowing the imbalance in productive efficiency be- 
tween agriculture and industry, with reducing the 
disparity between rural and urban living standards, 
and with countering the inferiority complex which 
farmers have come to feel about their work. The Pope 
offers several directives. 

1. Let governments see that essential public services 
are suitably developed: roads, means of communica- 
tion, health services, schools, etc. 

2. Let an effort be made to see that industry and 
agriculture develop harmoniously, both as regards 
technological progress and a mutually profitable inter- 
change of goods. 

3. Let the state adapt its tax system to the peculiar 
nature of farming, provide credit at moderate interest 
rates, protect farm prices and offer to farmers the same 
social-security benefits available to the rest of the 
population. 

4, Let farmers unite in co-operatives and other types 
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of organizations to promote their welfare, remember- 
ing always the nobility of their work. 

As the Pope praised the ILO, so too he here ex- 
presses his appreciation of “the highly beneficial 
work” of the UN Food and Agricultural Organization. 

Prosperous and Poor Nations. This is the long sec- 
tion of the encyclical which, very properly, attracted 
most attention in the press. The Pope himself em- 
phasizes the significance of the topic: 

Probably the most difficult problem of the 
modern world concerns the relationship between 
political communities that are economically ad- 
vanced and those in the process of development. 

But if the problem is difficult, the obligation which 
the disparity between rich and poor nations imposes 
on the rich is clear: 

The solidarity which binds all men and makes 
them members of the same family requires po- 
litical communities enjoying abundance of material 
goods not to remain indifferent to those political 
communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, 
misery and hunger, and who lack even the ele- 
mentary rights of the human person. 

This truth is all the more valid “since, given the 
growing interdependence among peoples of the earth, 
it is not possible to preserve lasting peace if glaring 
economic and social inequality among them persists.” 

This entire section should be read and reread, 
especially by citizens of the richest country in the 
world, but the following points are worth special men- 
tion: 

1. ‘Aid to developing countries must not be a one- 
shot affair. Emergency assistance is needed, but it 
cannot of itself remove the causes which create a 
permanent state of misery and want. For this a long- 
range program of technical and financial aid is required. 
Although the Pope is grateful for what has already been 
done—by governments and private organizations—he 
says very frankly that aid must be increased beyond 
the present level and continued “during the next 
decades.” 

2. In extending their assistance, he warns the 
prosperous nations to be disinterested and respectful 
of the spiritual values of the recipient countries. 

3. He exhorts the less-developed countries to learn 
from the experience of developed nations. It is nec- 
essary that they emphasize an increase in production, 
but it is no less necessary that the increased produc- 
tion be equitably distributed among all their citizens. 
Social progress must go hand in hand witih economic 
development. 

4. The Pope identifies the Church with “the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” and with the efforts of 
the developing nations to preserve their distinctive 
cultures. 

5. In a detailed and sympathetic discussion of the 
population problem, he rejects artificial contraception 
as a solution and expresses his confidence in the 
ingenuity of man to increase the food supply, and in 
his intelligence and good will in bringing about a better 
balance between population and available resources 
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and in distributing more equitably the abundance now 
being produced. 

6. The Pope stresses again and again the growing 
interdependence of peoples and the need for co- 
operation on a world scale, since “the different political 
communities can no longer adequately solve their major 
problems in their own surroundings and with their own 
forces. . . .” As a consequence, he deplores the mis- 
trust in the world today and attributes it to the denial 
of God and the moral order that proceeds from Him. 
He finds reason for hope, however, in the spreading 
skepticism about building a paradise on earth and in 
the growing consciousness of inviolable human rights, 
combined with an aspiration for more just and more 
human relations. 


Ill 


The reference to the spiritual aspect of today’s crisis 
provides a natural transition to the pastoral exhorta- 
tion—so much in character—with which Pope John 
brings the encyclical to a close. This is a moving plea 
to Catholics to keep spiritual values uppermost in their 
lives (without, however, questioning the goodness of 
scientific-technical progress and the material well-being 
it produces), to realize the implications of their mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body of Christ, to know the 
social teachings of the Church and to practice them. 

Especially notable in this section is the vigor of the 
Pope's assertion (“We reaffirm strongly”) that “Chris- 
tian social doctrine is an integral part of the Christian 
conception of life.” Instruction in this doctrine is not 
to be confined to special institutes but must “be 
extended by regular systematic courses in Catholic 
schools of every kind, especially in seminaries.” It 
is to be injected “into the religious instruction programs 
of parishes and of associations of the lay apostolate.” 
And it should be spread by every means of modern 
communication, by television, press and radio. 

The Pope does not minimize the difficulty either 
of the social apostolate or of the times in which we 
live. Especially with regard to the Church’s social 
teaching is the transition from theory to practice diffi- 
cult, because “of the deep-rooted selfishness of human 
beings, the materialism in which modern society is 
steeped, and the difficulty of singling out precisely the 
demands of justice in particular cases.” And as for the 
times: “Our era is penetrated and shot through by 
radical errors; it is torn and upset by deep disorders.” 

Nevertheless, the Pope is confident that with God’s 
help order can be restored to human society, so that 


all nations may enjoy peace and prosperity. If the age- 


is difficult, “it is also an era in which immense possi- 
bilities for good are opened to the Church.” 

The writer cannot bring this summary to a close 
without adding another voice to the chorus of gratitude 
for this providential encyclical. Mater et Magistra will 
hearten all those engaged in the social apostolate. It 
will attract new recruits. It will clarify doubts and 
dissipate confusion. Attuned to the times, it is an answer 
to prayer in a revolutionary age. 
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State of the Question 





AYN RAND’S TALENT FOR GETTING HEADLINES 


Writing of Ayn Rand and of her “philosophy,” Newsweek said on 


March 27: “She teaches a ruthless self-interest .. . 


which makes 


well-poisoning seem like one of the kindlier arts . . . [but she] can 
hypnotize a live audience.” James Collins, professor of philosophy 
at St. Louis University, discusses her “For the New Intellectual.” 


A’ RAND aspires to be the Philoso- 
pher of Executive Suite. She has 
presented her evangel in novels, public 
lectures and private conferences across 
the country. At present she is working 
on a formal philosophical work, but 
meanwhile her followers have asked for 
an outline or manifesto of her position. 
She provides it in this book, which con- 
sists of philosophical passages from her 
four published novels plus an exposi- 
tory essay which has been written spc- 
cially for this book. 

The author asks herself whether she 
is a novelist or a philosopher, and replies 
that she is both, depending on whether 
the general ideas are left implicit or are 
explicitly spelled out. Up to this date, 
the two pieces which she regards as 
most closely philosophical are the essay 
presented here “For the New Intellec- 
tual” and the “Speech of John Galt,” 
excerpted from Atlas Shrugged. Judg- 
ing from these sources, it would seem 
that she is u philosopher only in a gen- 
erously accommodated sense. 

That is to say that Ayn Rand shows 
a definite talent for making flat state- 
ments that have a certain shock value 
and a wide coverage, but convey very 
little definite content by which th +y can 
be tested. What is one to do, for in- 
stance, with her pronouncements that 
“America is culturally bankrupt” and 
that “America’s intellectual leadership 
has collapsed”? These maxims are good 
enough for the sawdust trail but do not 
bring us very far in a philosophy of 
culture. 

Perhaps it is best to regard the author 
as a distaff Arthur Koestler, but one who 
does not draw upon as wide a range 
of experience. Her generalizations are 
made in terms of dramatic metaphors. 
All of Western intellectual history, in 
her view, is a conflict between Attila, 
the Witch Doctor and the Producer. 
The two former figures represent the 
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unholy split between body and mind, 
force and spirit. Between them, they 
have dominated our history by a flight 
from reality, joined with a brutal use 
of human beings, under the guise of self- 
sacrificing morality and dedication to an 
absent God. But modern times have 
seen the emergence of the business man 
and the professional intellectual, who 
are suited to combine as the Producers 
or men of free reason and a free econ- 
omy. 

Metaphors are useful in philosophy, 
but only as directives of the mind to- 
ward the particular evidences by which 
to test and qualify the hypotheses using 
the metaphors. What makes it difficult 
for Ayn Rand to make the transition 
from novelist to philosopher is that her 
personifications tend to take possession 
of the discussion and to lead a life of 
their own, beyond our possibility of 
checking them. This comes out when 





we try to evaluate her historical refer- 
ences and to analyze her philosophical 
recommendations. 

To support her thesis, the author 
takes us on a short excursion through 
the history of philosophy. We learn that 
“Plato’s system was a monument to the 
Witch Doctor’s metaphysics” of the split 
between physical and ideal worlds, that 
Hume spoke with the voice of Attila in 
denying causality, and that the man 
who “closed the door of philosophy to 
reason was Immanuel Kant.” I do not 


think that it is pedantry to protest 
against the picture given here of Kant 
as a thinker who regarded our concepts 
of the phenomenal world as a collective 
delusion, who said that desire and bene- 
fit destroy the morality of an act, and 
who is given the epithet “head-shrinker” 
as a description of his influence. When 
a person claims to be writing philosophy 
and to be giving evaluations of philoso- 
phers, we have the right to demand 
that he avoid such old wives’ tales as 
are propagated here. 

The situation does not improve very 
much on the analytic level, and again 
this is due to the mastery which Ayn 
Rand’s metaphors exercise over her 
mind. She is fascinated by the intrin- 
sically sound idea that the moral life 
should develop our selfhood and our 
personal respect. But then she assumes 
that, because many of the horrendous 
thinkers she opposes were believers in 
God, it is impossible to join a dedication 
to God with self-development. In other 
words, she stops thinking about the 
problem of theistic humanism just be- 
fore it is properly formulated and the 
means of resolving it are to be con- 
sidered. 

As Ayn Rand continues her journey 
toward philosophical discussion, she will 
find it necessary to make her thought 
more consistent. One of her characters 


- exclaims: “I am done with the monster 


of “‘We’,” and then he turns his face 
toward “this god, this one word: I.” 
Elsewhere she calls for a non-sacrificial 
social system of free co-operation among 
men. Apparently, there is a non-mon- 
strous meaning for the we-reality. 
Whether it bears any likeness to the we- 
reality which Buber and Marcel discern 
between God and men is a question to 
be faced. 

This question is not being really 
faced, however, by Ayn Rand’s practice 
of italicizing sacrifice, defining it arbi- 
trarily as the surrender of value in the 
direction of an absolute zero or destruc- 
tion of the self, and then haranguing us 
about the value of oneself. Nietzsche 
was able to get away with such prac- 
tices because he also contributed some 
original analyses of human attitudes. 
Until some such additional work is done 
by Ayn Rand, it may be better to re- 
gard her writing as free-floating ha- 
rangue in favor of unregulated capital- 
ism and its cultural counterpart. 

JaMeEs COLLIns 
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Cannes, 1961 
Maryvonne Butcher 


Festival threw a shadow over Cannes this year. 

Warm and genuine tributes of affection and ad- 
miration appeared everywhere in print. A special per- 
formance of High Noon was arranged, and the Inter- 
national Catholic Office of the Cinema was approached 
by the American delegation to organize a requiem 
Mass, which was offered in the parish church (dedi- 
cated, appropriately enough for a seafaring town, to 
Notre Dame de Bon Voyage) on the morning of the 
funeral in Hollywood. We all prayed with special ear- 
nestness that this honest, upright man should also have 
a good voyage as he set out on his last journey. 

On the final grand night of the Festival, when the 
prizes were awarded, it was good to learn that the 
authorities had instituted a Gary Cooper Prize, to be 
awarded annually to the picture that contributed most 
to human values. It was given this time to A Raisin in 
the Sun, which, despite its lack of truly cinematic qual- 
ities, had made a deep impression by its sincerity and 
integrity. Everyone agreed that it was an excellent 
choice for the first winner of this special prize. 

The OCIC jury gave its trophy to another American 
picture, The Hoodlum Priest. We were delighted to 
find a film which not only represented charity, com- 
passion, constructive social awareness—which, Catho- 
lics feel, are human traits a good film should help to 
promote—but at the same time was technically enter- 
prising and sufficiently well directed and acted to stand 
out among films of good caliber. Don Murray, with his 
evident intelligence and total lack of brashness, made 
a very good impression the next day as he walked about 
talking to guests at the luncheon which United Artists 
gave at an attractive restaurant up in the hills behind 
Cannes. 

So two U.S. films won prizes. Anthony Perkins 
walked off with the award for the best actor after his 
clever, sensitive performance in Aimez-vous Brahms?; 
Shirley Clarke’s odd and exciting filmed version of The 
Connexion received perhaps the most enthusiastic wel- 
come of any of the pictures shown out of competition. 
The United States did very well this year. Exodus, how- 
ever, which opened the Festival out of competition, 
was received with considerable disrespect. 

It was to Italy, though, that the prize was given for 
the best national entry: a total of four varied films, all of 
real quality, including Vittorio De Sica’s La Ciociara. 


T= DEATH Of Gary Cooper halfway through the 





MaryvonneE Butcuer has reported for AMERICA on 
six international film festivals during the last decade. 
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This film earned for Sophia Loren the prize for the best 
actress. The De Sica film is made from a Zavattini script 
based on Moravia’s novel, Two Women, and on one 
level is an exceedingly painful study of what happens 
to little people in the wake of war. But it is much more 
than that; it is an exploration into human love illus- 
trated by the various characters in the story. It shows 
what is likely to follow when that love is too narrow 
in range, deficient in strength or too theoretical. The 
climax of the film, when both mother and daughter 
are raped by a stray band of Moroccan soldiers, is al- 
most intolerable. Sophia Loren, directed for once by 
someone who knows her capabilities, rose to real 
heights here and well deserved her prize. 

The other widely praised Italian picture was Che 
Gioia Vivere, a charming piece of nonsense directed by 
a Frenchman, René Clément. It dealt with anarchists 
and the rise of fascism in the early Twenties as though 
they were both the gayest topics imaginable, and it 
was surrounded by a great deal of surrealist detail 
which had the audience convulsed. 

Two of the very best films from the cinematic point 
of view were, sadly enough, deliberately antireligious. 
Both dealt with the religious life—one full of a cerebral 
contempt, the Polish Mother Joan of the Angels, which 
won the Grand Jury’s special prize though it did not, 
to our great relief, get the Grand Prix which had been 
widely predicted for it. The other, Buiiuel’s Viridiana, 
was full of an instinctive flaming rage against the 
Church; but the Spaniard, destructive and anarchical 
though he is, is so reckless a fighter, so honestly open 
an adversary, that the position is clear, and one could 
equably accept that it share in the first prize. It would 
have been impossible to feel the same way with Ka- 
walerowicz’s heartlessly stylized Polish exercise on the 
theme of the devils of Loudon, transposed to a Polish 
setting. 

I think it was almost certain that, if the Spanish film 
had not come along at the eleventh hour (it was the 
last film to be shown in competition and the Polish 
film, oddly enough, was the first), the first prize would 
have gone, undivided, to the French entry, Henri Col- 
pis Une Aussi Longue Absence. In any event, it had 
to share on an equal basis with Viridiana. Colpi was 
the man who did the cutting for Hiroshima Mon Amour 
and Nuit et Brouillard for Alain Resnais. Une Aussi 
Longue Absence is his first venture into full-length 
feature direction, and seldom can a début have seemed 
so much like a crowning achievement. 

This sober, beautiful picture is an integrated whole, 
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such as one too rarely meets in the cinema. The com- 
bination of script (by Marguerite Duras), camera- 
work, music, acting, cutting and direction conveys a 
true story taken from the small-events column of a 
Paris newspaper a year or so ago. It remains as unre- 
solved in real life as it does in the film. A woman’s 
husband is snatched away in a random Gestapo raid in 
1943; for 16 years she runs, alone, the café they once 
managed together. She does not marry the truck driver 
who comes to see her each week on his trip to town 
with his vegetables. She waits. Then, one day, a tramp 
comes to live in the undistinguished suburb, and twice 
a day he goes past her door, singing snatches of Italian 
opera. He looks at no one, he lives in a world of his 
own, and it transpires that he has been in a concentra- 
tion camp and has lost his memory. She is convinced 
that he is her husband; patiently, carefully, she sets 
about making him notice ker, and the rest of the film 
is devoted to this pursuit. His memory is trailed as you 
would trail an animal, his ambiguity is ambushed in 
an effort to make him declare himself. But he feels he 
has nothing to declare and neither object is achieved. 

In the end, the man runs away and neither we nor 
any one in the film knows whether he has lost his mem- 
ory—or is just foxing; whether he is her husband; 
whether he will come back to a world which either 
he may have deliberately renounced or which is, in 
truth, a mystery to him. The woman, undaunted, pre- 
pares to await the winter when, she is sure, he will 
certainly come back. 

In the course of this ninety minutes or so of elegiac 
magic, we are presented with almost everything that 
makes the cinema an art—except, perhaps, sufficient 


speed. The use of the wide screen is wonderfully beau- 
tiful, with the camera swinging from small, dark in- 
teriors to vast, luminous, eye-stretching landscapes 
and riverscapes, as often as not with the shot beginning 
from the bottom of the frame and opening up verti- 
cally, like a flower. Every now and then there comes 
a shot that transfixes the imagination. One, in particular, 
of the empty, darkened café, with the man and woman 
sitting stiffly in straight chairs with their backs to the 
camera, the only light coming from the juke box as we, 
and they, listen in a trance to an Italian tenor. The 
man and woman are magnificently played by Alida 
Valli and Georges Wilson. 

There were some 28 films to be seen in competition 
and many more outside it. The general effect this year 
seemed to be more uneven than usual, perhaps because 
the national selection committees had not done their 
homework with sufficient care. The official Argentine 
entry. for instance, was ludicrously inferior to Leo- 
poldo Torre-Nilsson’s The Hand in the Trap, which was 
only second-string, and the Russians produced a couple 
of ungainly epics in the old style; some of the other 
pictures were extremely incompetent, too. The first- 
class pictures were often erratic, and there was far too 
much evidence of the no-holds-barred mentality over 
subject and treatment which is sweeping the screen 
these days. But then one remembers the Colpi film, 
and is comforted to realize that genius and decorum 
can still fruitfully co-operate. Whatever the level, 
though, Cannes still remains to my mind the most 
stimulating and intelligent of the major festivals, and 
I always come away, as I did this year, with a harvest 
of good things to carry me through until the next time. 





BOOKS 


matter of behavior, TV seems more a 
contributory than a main cause. Con- 
fused and delinquent children use it 





Television Under Inspcction 


— AEsop’s ancient lion, television 
has lately become a favorite target 
for critical horns and heels. From any 


ists. There is really no proof that TV 
does all the damage alleged. Parents 
do need, however, to exercise far more 


to become more confused and delin- 
quent; passive children become more 
passive. On the other hand, resourceful 
parents can, with effort and planning, 
turn it into an instrument of growth. 
The Effects of Mass Communication, 
by Joseph T. Klapper (Free Press of 


and every source, often of little com- 
petence, come thrust and charge. The 
truth about TV is actually very hard to 
reach, in spite of everyday generaliza- 
tions and witty blasts, and those who 
have given it closest study are modest 
in their claims. The following four 
books are carefully and _ responsibly 
done. 

Television and the Child, by Hilde T. 
Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, Pamela 
Vince and collaborators (sponsored by 
the Nuffield Foundation, Oxford U. 
Press. Reprinted by the Television In- 
formation Office, 666 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Free upon request.) 
should do something to calm the alarm- 
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control over children’s viewing, and 
especially give them an example of 
selective and discriminating use. More- 
over, they should discuss programs with 
children, ‘helping them to profit by what 
they see and not be simply passive. 
The real danger of violent programs, 
these students believe, is not so much 
in imitation as in “acceptance of vio- 
lence as manly and inevitable.” 
Television in the Lives of Our Chil- 
dren, by Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle 
and Edwin B. Parker (Stanford U. 
Press, 324p., $6), with much docu- 
mentation urges us to consider not so 
much what TV “does to children” as 
“what children do with TV.” In the 


Glencoe, IIl., 302p., $5), shows gen- 
eral agreement with the other two 
studies. What seems established about 
TV is that, like other media, it is 
“selectively utilized by passive and ac- 
tive persons to reinforce” ways of think- 
ing and acting, rather than to change 
them greatly. Again this means that 
parents have to turn TV to intelligent, 
constructive purposes, and not just 
leave choices to young children. 
Finally, in a lighter vein, comes 
TV: The Big Picture, by Stan Opotow- 
sky (Dutton, 318p., $4.50), a balanced 
survey of the whole industry, done by 
a reporter who knows how to marshal 
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up; they withheld arms from the Social- 
ist and Anarchist columns that refused 
to join under the single, Red-dominated 
command. By creating the post of com- 
missar in each brigade and by putting 
Communists into an overwhelming 
number of those posts, the Communists 
were able to suborn and convert to their 
party many of the leaders and rank and 
file of the other leftist parties. The con- 
stant interference of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador and Soviet military men made the 
war completely dependent on them. In 
the end it was the division the Com- 
munists sowed in their effort to impose 
a unified command under their direc- 
tion which probably best explains the 
military collapse in the face of Franco’s 
troops. 

This volume has a lesson for us to- 
day. It explains Vietnam and Laos, and 
especially it explains Cuba, by demon- 
strating how the relentless, calculating 
moves of a few trained conspirators can 
take over a popular movement. In the 
same way as in Spain, the revolution led 
by the 26th of July armies in Cuba was 
honeycombed by the Communists and 
now negates most of the cardinal points 
of that movement’s original democratic 
program. 

When the novels and potboilers deal- 
ing with the Spanish Civil War have 
been long forgotten, this work will re- 
main as a basic source for historians of 
that war. 

EuGENE K. CULHANE 


INSIDE EUROPE TODAY 
By John Gunther. Harper. 376p. $4.95 


If we have our Ugly Americans—as 
indeed we do, at home and abroad— 
it would seem that we have many more 
earnest Americans who consider it their 
duty to be informed on the leading 
questions of the day. Millions of repre- 
sentative citizens feel an obligation to 
pursue their adult education in the 
shifting currents of foreign affairs, even 
when they are inclined to believe that 
a little good sense and moral purpose 
would straighten out most of them. It is 
an old trait of ours, with strong roots in 
Chautauqua and beyond. It survives in 
the forums of Rotary and the women’s 
clubs, and in unnumbered media both 
written and visual. Witness the popu- 
lar “World Reports” on TV. 

One can have nothing but praise for 
the American hunger for information 
about distant places. There is no lack 
of entrepreneurs to satisfy the demand. 
One of the most successful has been 
John Gunther, who has been “inside” 
most of the world’s trouble spots. 
“Now,” as the jacket puts it so modestly, 
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twenty-five vears later, he returns 
to the scene of his first triumph, 
the continent of Europe which he 
knows so well, to give us a totally 
new book, written from scratch, 
which surveys- the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in 
Europe since 1936, and sketches in 
fast, compelling detail today’s con- 
tinent. This book, in short, de- 
scribes what Europe is like now. 
[Emphasis theirs] 


I wish that I had begun from scratch 
and had not read that last sentence 


before beginning the book. For it un- | 


derlines the real weakness of a political 
and social Baedecker of this type—its 
pretentiousness. Within its rightful 
limits, Inside Europe Today is not bad, 


for it is the work of a skilled reporter. | 
The formula is simple: assemble on-the- | 





Mscr. JosEpH N. Moopy is 
chairman of the Department of 
Social Sciences at Ladycliff Col- 
lege, Highland Falls, N.Y. He is 
the author of Church and Society. 











spot material in the manner of Time, 
lace it with research from the World 
Almanac, spice it with snob appeal 
(“The last time I saw Adenauer . . .”) 
and color it with personal observation 
and anecdote. The result is interesting 
reading. It is hardly Europe now. 

It is necessarily sketchy. The chapter 
“Along the Mediterranean” disposes of 
Greece, Cyprus and Turkey in 17 
pages—not too badly, it must be said. 
“A Word on Nato” is hardly more than 
that—in eight pages. The method re- 
quires bold strokes in portraiture and 
description: “Militarism [in Germany] 
is not popular”; “The Greeks have, and 
always have had, a sublime vivacity”; 
“He [De Gaulle] is positively lunar, 
although not necessarily cold.” Wisely, 
what with the rapid changes, the con- 
clusions are muted. 

The result is a pleasant recipe for 
bedside or hammock reading. But it is 
not quite Europe now. 

J. N. Moopy 


THE BIBLE, RELIGION AND THE | 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By Donald E. Boles. Iowa State U. Press. 
308p. $4.95 


In the first sentence of his preface, 
Dr. Boles asserts that the United States 
through its founding fathers contrib- 
uted the secular public school system 
to Western civilization. There is no 
evidence in the book, however, for this 
intriguing new idea. 
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NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we’ll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 


ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACKS IN PRINT, compiled by 
Eugene Willging, Librarian, Catholic Uni- 
versity. 1,100 titles arranged by title, 
author, subject matter. Only $1.00. Cath- 
olic Book Merchandiser, Room 327A, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N.Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS—free catalog of 
embroidered altar linens, laces. THOMAS 


YOUNG Inc., 42 White Street, New York 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 


Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 


RELIGIOUS STATUES—handmade to your 
order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Road, Westport, Conn. 


NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Seminary exclusively for belated 


di ; religi or 











vocations to the 


missionary clergy. 
Full Course, including Accelerated 
Latin, leading to B.A. Degree. 
Write to Director of Admissions, 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 












“Wy sHOULDN’T THE United States 
call upon the United Nations to take 
up the matter of Berlin as a threat to 
international peace? And having got 
the Assembly together, why shouldn't 
Kennedy and his team go to work on 
the delegates—as diligently and profit- 
ably as though they were delegates at a 
Democratic Convention—clubbing them 
with their own cliches about democ- 
racy and self-rule, and force a vote 
(it could be done) 
calling for free elec- 
tions in the entire 














From the current issue 
of NATIONALREVIEW. 
Write to Dept.. R-3, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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On the second page of the preface, 
Dr. Boles, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Iowa State University, invests 
the public school system with an aura 
of near sanctity, as if it were one of 
the key ideas of the Constitution: 


Two fundamental propositions bas- 

ic to our public school system are: 

public funds should not be granted 

to sectarian schools, and sectarian 
instruction should not be given in 
public schools. 

Two famous prelates, hitherto com- 
monly regarded as separated by much 
time and space, are merged into one: 
“Cardinal Manning, later Bishop of 
New York, and one of the leading 
spokesmen for the Episcopal faith in 
the United States. . . .” (I am reminded 
of an old priest who claimed he knew 
Pope Pius XII when he was only Pius 
X.) 

These aberrations make the book 
seem ludicrous and will make it difficult 
for the reader to accept this reviewer's 
opinion that the book is nevertheless a 
useful historical and legal survey of the 
Bible-reading problem in public schools. 
Dr. Boles does try to be objective, but 
he cannot conceal that he is very much 
against Bible-reading in the schools. 
However, his account of cases argued 
in State courts is especially helpful. 

As for those odd mistakes we have 
mentioned, I might plead that Dr. 
Boles was poorly served by the editors 
who went over his manuscript. 

WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 
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| An Unusual Satellite 


& See THOR-ABLE-STAR ROCKET that 


went aloft from Cape Canaveral 
on June 29 sheltered a strange payload 
—a team of satellites named Injun, Greb 
and Transit IV-A. Injun’s task was to 
probe the Van Allen belts. Greb’s job 
was to study solar radiation. Transit was 
the Navy’s fourth experimental step 
toward establishing a system of naviga- 
tion moonlets around the earth. 
After a good launching, spring mech- 
anisms were supposed to shove these 
three packages into separate orbits. In 


this respect, the first triple-header satel- 
lite was an incomplete success. Transit 
broke loose from Injun, but Injun and 
Greb refused to part and are now carry- 
ing out their assigned tasks in a sort 
of cosmic wedlock. 

My main reason for talking about this 
set of satellites, however, is to call 
attention to the fact that Transit IV-A 
employs a radically new power source 
to activate some of its radio equipment. 
For the first time, a satellite is produc- 
ing electricity in an atomic battery. 
This little gadget is a late model of the 
“radioisotope-fueled thermoelectric gen- 
erator” that was demonstrated in the 
White House on Jan. 16, 1959. 

In the past, U.S. and Russian satel- 
lites have powered their equipment by 
chemical or solar batteries. The chem- 
ical battery is always heavy and short- 
lived and subject to failure. Solar bat- 
teries last longer, but they can suffer 
deterioration in space because they 
must be exposed directly to the fierce 
bombardment of solar radiation and to 
scouring by micrometeorites. 

Here is where the new atomic bat- 
tery comes into its own. By wedding an 
old physical principle to nuclear tech- 
nology, it is now possible to produce 
auxiliary power systems for space work 
that are reliable, light in weight and 
long-lived. 

The basic physical principle of the 
atomic battery was discovered by the 
German scientist Seebeck in 1826. You 
may have seen it demonstrated in your 
physics class. The teacher joined cop- 
per leads to the ends of an iron wire. 
One of these junctions was dipped in 
ice water. When the other was heated 
by a match, an electric current passed 
through the circuit. Thus, by joining 
two dissimilar metals and applying heat, 
the heat was directly converted into 
electricity. Your teacher showed you an 
electric generator that had no moving 
parts. 

For more than a century attempts 
were made to use this thermoelectric 
device for commercial purposes. But 
even when many “thermocouples” were 
joined in series, the current remained 
very tiny. In very recent years, however, 
especially through use of new combina- 
tions of elements, there have been 
dramatic increases in efficiency. I have 
read more than once that piles of the 
new thermoelectric junctions, heated by 
kerosene burners, are used in remote 
parts of Russia and Red China to run 
transistor radio sets. 

Suppose now that you were to ar- 
range a complex of these junctions and 
then supply the needed heat by putting 
them next to a chunk of fiercely radio- 
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ACADEMY OF THE 
ASSUMPTION 


Founded in 1943 


Conducted by the Religious of the 


Assumption 


Boarding and day school for girls, 
9th-12th grades. 


mation write: 


1517 Brickell Avenue 
Miami 36, Florida 


Academic; commercial courses; home economics: 
art; music; physical education. For further infor- 


Cardinal Farley 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





90 miles north of New York City on the New York 
Central R. R. 

Conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland. 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York. Member of the National Defense Cadet Corps 
(Honor Rating). 

Spiritual development of the individual in an en- 
vironment of intellectual, physical and social vigor. 

All modern, fire-proof residences, classrooms and 
gymnasium, Ample facilities for sports on a nine-hun- 
dred-acre estate. 


For information address the registrar. 


wf Oa SD RP. 





Military Academy 





St. Catherine's Military Schoo 


sound intellectual training @ dedicated staff ¢ Christian environment 
© strict military discipline ¢ well-rounded athletic program ® clean and 


attractive plant ® grades 1-8. 


PRospect 2-1363 e 


215 North Harbor Blvd. ¢ 


Anaheim, Calif. 





St. Joseph 
Preparatory School 
cow 


Bardstown, Kentucky 
Founded in 1819 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers 


Boarding School for Boys 


Supervised study; small classes; moderate tuition. 
All sports. Debate, dramatics, music. 
Advanced placement service. 


Write for catalog 





Mount de Chantal 


Visitation Academy 
Founded in 1848 


Resident school for girls, 7th-12th grades; com- 
— college preparatory course. For catalog ad- 
ress: 


The Directress—W heeling, W. Va. 





Putnam Catholic Academy 
72 Church St., Putnam, Conn. 


Boarding and Day School for girls—High School, 
College Prep and Secretarial Courses; Home Eco- 
nomics Dept. New Academy in perspective for 
September, 1962. Admissions after consultations. 
School prepares students for CEEB in Junior and 
Senior years. Cost: Day Students’ Tuition $100. 
Boarders: Room, Board and Tuition: $700. Write 
for inquiry to: Mother Florentine de Jesus, Prin- 
cipal. Tel.: Walnut 8-3690. 


Extracurricular: Music, Voice, Piano; Art lessons, 
full Physical Education Program: Basketball, Ten- 








nis, Volleyball, Swimming, Skating, etc. 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Resident and Day School for Girls, Grades 7-12. Academic and 
commercial courses — Fully accredited — Music — Art — Dra- 
matics — Tennis — Swimming. 


For further particulars 


address: Sister Directress 





DEVON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Devon, Pa. 

A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by 
THE PIARIST FATHERS 


Accredited by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


For further information write: 
Headmaster 

Devon Preparatory School 

Devon, Pa. MUrray 8-2672 


~ Mount 5t. Mary’s Academy 


Gross Valley, California 
65 miles NE of Sacramento, Calif. 
Boarding school for girls—6th to 12th grades 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


Ancilla pe rer Academy 


Handmaids of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
@ Elementary & High School 
®@ Boarding & Day School 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








Jesuit High School 
of 
El Paso, Texas 
800 Hilton Avenue @ Ly-8-5411 
Boarding and Day School for Boys 





UNIQUE AND CHALLENGING SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS AND LANGUAGES PROGRAM. 
Calasanctius Preparatory School 
conducted by the Piarist Fathers 
Six years college preparatory. Day and boarding 
students. Ages 9-12, of exceptional ability. Send 
inquiries: The Headmaster, Calasanctius Prep. School 
175 Windsor Ave., Buffalo 9, N.Y. Tel: TT5-7882 


MARYMOUNT 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Tarrytown, New York 


@ Marymount is situated in a setting of un- 
usual beauty and healthfulness overlooking 
the Hudson. 

@ Accredited by the New York State Board 
of Regents and the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Seeondary Schools. 

@ College prenaratory boarding and day 
school for girls—Grades 7-12. 

@ Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 
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marymount 


junior school 


A beautiful West Coast resident school for 
young girls. A completely integrated cur- 
riculum for Nursery through Eighth Grade, 
including French, Speech, Music Theory and 
a firm foundation in all basic subjects. Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 

12001 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 49 





Cascia Hall 


College Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Augustinian Fathers 


Teachers of distinction since the 
fifth century 


A small boarding and day school, 
reaching every student 


Grades seven and eight and four 
years of high school 


Fully accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and recognized by all colleges 


Small Classes © Supervised Study 
Master-Degree Teachers @ All Sports 
New & Modern Dormitories 
Sound Methods ¢ 24-hour Supervision 
Personal Development 
Advanced College-Placement Program 
Enrollment limited by policy 
Applicants carefully screened 


Only Serious Students Should Apply To 


THE REGISTRAR 
P. O. Box 3747 
CASCIA HALL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oil Capital of the World 





Marymount School 


A fine West Coast resident school for 
young ladies. College preparatory, fully 
accredited, day & resident students. 
Superior academic, spiritual and social 
program. Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 


10643 Sunset Bivd. 
Les Angeles 24, California 


active material that was made in an 
atomic reactor: Voila! You've got an 
atomic battery. 

That’s the way it is in Transit IV-A. 
Imagine a copper shell as big as a 
grapefruit and hiding a maze of thermo- 
electric junctions. Then, at the very 
center, imagine a rugged capsule that 
holds a minute pellet of plutonium 


| 238. As the radioactive material spon- 
| taneously breaks down, it heats the 


junctions to a temperature of several 
hundred degrees, and now a current of 
electricity can be drawn off the rim 
of the device to operate a small radio 
or other electronic device. The conver- 


| sion process is not very efficient, but 
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in the Transit it makes about three 
watts of electricity. That is enough to 
light up two flashlight bulbs. 

There are good reasons why pluto- 
nium 238 was chosen as a fuel in the 
atomic battery. Its radiation has very 
little penetrating power; and this type 
of plutonium cannot sustain a chain 
reaction, even though it is a first cousin 
of the kind used in bombs. Both of 
these features are important safety fac- 
tors in the use of atomic batteries. 

Again, plutonium 238 has a long half- 
lite—90 years. Hence its ability to gen- 
erate heat drops off only 50 per cent 
in a century. Thus the battery will far 
outlast the usefulness of the electronic 
equipment in the satellite it powers. 

Much of the information about the 
Transit generator is still classified. But 
the Atomic Energy Commission does 
admit that this 4.6-Ib. device cost 


| $4,800—without the plutonium pill. I 


am sure that pill was very costly. When 
the prototvpe atomic battery was shown 
in 1959, one press report said that its 
fuel—a 1/50-0z. speck of polonium 210 
—cost $30 million to create in an atomic 
reactor. Presu.aably the tiny bit of 
plutonium 238 cost a lot less, inasmuch 
as it was tossed irretrievably into space. 

Incidentally, although Dr. G. T. Sea- 
borg, chairman of the AEC, said he 
would not be afraid to sit on his heat 
pill for the duration of a press con- 
ference, the government took no risk 
of stray radiation with its first atomic 
space battery. In the course of engineer- 
ing the fuel capsule, it was submitted 


| to extraordinary tests by fire, impact 


and explosives, just to make sure there 
could be no radiation hazard in a 
launching accident. And even when 
Transit one day comes back into the 
atmosphere, we can be sure its pluto- 
nium load will be dissipated harmlessly 
in the air by the heat of re-entry. 
These safety precautions were wise. 
In its journey into space, Transit flew 
over Cuba. This island is very sensi- 


tive about our rockets ever since an 
earlier (nonatomic) Transit malfunc- 
tioned in its skies and spewed rocket 
fragments over its landscape, reportedly 
killing one of Castro’s precious cows. 

L. C. McHucH 





The Pharisee came to pray. Yet he had 
no mind to plead with God; only to 
praise himself. It is bad enough not to 
beg God’s mercy but, instead, to praise 
one’s self. It is worse yet to despise the 
man who is begging God's mercy (St. 
Augustine, on the Gospel for the Tenth 
Sunday after Pentecost). 


HERE Is a form of religion which 

can seem to be a tidy arrangement. 
Here is the god, and these are his de- 
mands. Here is the worshiper, and such 
are his needs. The worshiper will more 
or less meticulously meet the god’s de- 
mands. Very well, then, let the god do 
his part and provide, promptly and 
efficiently, for the needs of the client. 
One reads that in the ancient sacrifices 
of India exactly this sort of situation 
prevailed. The basic principle govern- 
ing sacrifice was: Do ut des (“I give, 
in order that you may give”). Once the 
deity was properly honored and _pla- 
cated, it was his business to stand and 
deliver, without nonsense, what the 
cultist required. If the god defaulted 
with any kind of regularity, then he 
must look to be neglected and perhaps 
supplanted. Inefficient gods need not 
apply. 

What is most impressive about such 
religion is what is not in it at all. There 
is no sense of total need, no feeling of 
utter dependence ‘of creature upon his 
Creator. There is no sorrow, here, for 
sin, for the worshiper has no particular 
sense of guilt. There is no sense of guilt 
because, in fact, there is no love, but 
only a business connection, between 
man and his god. 

In short, a religion without humility 
is a monstrosity. As might be expected, 
it is nothing more or less than a monu- 
ment to man’s ego or, if anyone wishes, 
his superego. 

Humility might well be defined as 
the ability to see things as they are. All 
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pride is based upon a misconception; 
but the misunderstanding is apt to 
prove extraordinarily stubborn. 

Simple folk will suppose that it is a 
simple matter for anyone to see what 
is there to be seen. On the contrary, 
most of us have from childhood placed 
between ourselves and reality so many 
screens of protective and defensive self- 
deception that we do not so much see 
a situation as project it. Diogenes might 
well have searched with a lamp for an 
honest man, because perfect honesty 
prerequires perfect objectivity, and to- 
tal objectivity is haply the rarest of all 
rare birds. In order to speak the truth 
a man must first see the truth. The 
problem more often lies in that initial 
step. 

That Pharisee in our Lord’s story is 
disturbing because he is so undisturbed. 
We see him as he is: petty, ludicrous, 
pompous, self-hypnotized, _ irritating. 
But he sees nothing of all this. He 
pleasantly appraises a very decent fel- 
low with a superior record in religious 
performance, and God is to be con- 
gratulated on having such first-rate wor- 
shipers. In extreme aggravation that is 
not free from disgust we cry: “But 
doesn’t the clown see, doesn’t he realize 
what he is saying?” No, he doesn’t. And 
that is the frightening thing. It gives 
one to think. 

How can I know that I am not totally 
self-deceived by the stupid, stubborn 
E- that hides deep away in every 

uman heart, that wretched, cunning 
self-idolatry which is part of the get 
of original sin? There are certain whole- 
some signs that humility, in a given 
case, is something more than a religious 
term. One such sign is genuine com- 
punction. Not guilt-feelings—your psy- 
chiatrist wouldn’t like that—but sincere 
sorrow, without worry, for evil unques- 
tionably done and now clearly recog- 
nized as detestable in the sight of God. 
Another sign is a brave, steady willing- 
ness to accept from God’s hands what- 
ever He will send, when and as He will 
send it. Other indications are a gener- 
ous refusal to complain about anything 
(heroic virtue, indeed) and, oddly, a 
sense of humor. The proud are humor- 
less, because they are always afraid 
the joke might be on them. But the 
weightiest straw in the breeze of true 
humility is a profound and uncomfort- 
able suspicion that if all were known, 
that creep of a conservative Republican 
over there might prove finer and better 
and holier and closer to God than I 
could ever dream of being. 

Let us pray. O God, I thank Thee 
that the rest of men are not like me. 

Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 








Schools and Colleges 





Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for 
catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 





Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washing Balti 9, Maryland 
Conducte# by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 





Courses Leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 


New Hampshire 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Liberal Arts College for Women 





Offers a B.A. degree in the humanities, and, 
with a liberal arts background, concentra- 
tion in science, business, social sciences, 
home ics, and el tary and sec- 
ondary teacher training. 





The college is convenient to the cultural 
advantages ef New Hampshire and Boston, 
and the winter and summer sports areas of 
central New Hampshire. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For farther information address 
The Registrar 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


Pennsylvania 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 

.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, 
bus., psych., dietetics, drama, guidance coun- 
seling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. music, 
med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), sci- 
ences, special ed., speech, teaching (elem. & 
sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master’s degrees in education, psychology, 
librarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 
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